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WANTED-ARMY REORGANIZATION 

BY HON. HENRY J. ALLEN, GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 



WHY did a victorious army which made the supreme 
test in France come home with a " grouch "? 

Why did a lot of wholesome, young Americans, who 
had given themselves without reluctance to the task over 
there, who had served with conspicuous dash and bravery, 
who had been cited, and decorated and " general-ordered " 
for their great work, come home hating the army? Why 
did so many of them say on the day they landed in America, 
" My first desire is to get out of this uniform and into 
'cits'"? 

When the war opened, the country heard with approval 
that this was to be a scientific war so far as America was 
concerned. The entire management was to be turned over 
to the regular organization. The National Guard units 
were to lose their identity as such and become merged into 
a general army. West Point was to have a chance to put 
into practice everything it knew about war; the country was 
to contribute sufficient money and war materials with 
which to equip a huge army and the raw man-power with 
which to provide reserve officers and soldiers. 

Everything worked out admirably on paper, and West 
Point stood forward to take up its load. The country had 
ample confidence, ample money and ample raw man- 
power. And the country exhibited another trait at that 
hour, which America exhibits only when meeting a real 
crisis, a determination to see the game through without 
complaint or criticsim while the stress was on. The people 
contributed willingly not only their sons, but their wealth. 
They adopted a patriotic and unquestioning attitude; they 
submitted to a censorship as drastic, if not as intelligent, as 
that which was ever exercised in Germany — they did it all 
gladly for the cause. They quit talking, but kept thinking, 
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and praying and watching the one great contribution we 
made — the raw man-power, and they kept hoping the best 
of West Point. 

Now the war is over. Something more than a million 
men have returned from overseas, and out of the tongues 
that are loosed America is getting a very adequate and 
faithful realization of how things went. 

One contribution made by America stood out. No man 
may cast a reflection upon it. The European world has 
appraised it, acclaimed it, decorated it. That contribution 
was American man-power. After we have given due 
praise to that, the holiday seems over. 

For many years we had been calmed by the assurance 
that, while we didn't have much of an army, we were long 
on a trained staff ; that all we needed was to distribute the 
West Point and staff college wisdom and training through- 
out a civilian soldiery. We expected the professionally 
trained soldier to create a scientific army and a scientific- 
ally trained supply staff to equip it. All the country had to 
do was to pay the bills and wait. 

Our first disillusionment was in the creative genius of 
the staff which was to provide us with transportation, ord- 
nance, material and airplanes. The officers who had 
charge of the supply end refused to be hurried. They had 
their own notions about machine guns, and they seemed to 
proceed upon the theory that the battle would wait until we 
had made a special gun, more suitable to American use than 
any being used in the world. 

We spent some millions, and, what was more valuable 
than money at the hour, some valuable months, carrying 
on debates and experiments in the very face of a crowded 
emergency which called for guns. Finally we fought at 
Chateau-Thierry, at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne Forest 
with machine guns purchased from our war-burdened 
allies. We wanted an airplane all our own, and the scien- 
tific gentlemen who were running the war for us locked up 
a room full of airplane experts and bade them produce a 
wonder. They expended six hundred million dollars 
before making a plane. They wasted months of time, and 
the most mechanical nation in the world — the nation that 
had been pioneer in the science of flying — sent its troops 
into their crucial hour in the Argonne Forest unprotected 
from the air. 
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Everything the supply staff touched seemed to suffer 
delay. We did not do so well producing munitions for our- 
selves under stress as we had done for our allies under the 
ordinary routine of commercial production. As a result, 
after a year and a half of hurrying up, backed with un- 
counted millions in money, representing a land that pos- 
sessed fabulous mechanical resources, the American army 
took charge of its sector in September, 1918, with less ma- 
terial of war supplied by our own country than the troops 
of Indu-China would have had if they had occupied a 
place on that line. 

Early in September General Pershing, in command of 
the American Forces, sent messages to Washington begging 
for more war material and giving a list of the shortages in 
animal transportation, motorized transportation and other 
war materials. He was obliged to go into the battle of the 
Argonne Forest September 26th with these shortages, and 
suffered ghastly losses because he was obliged to send raw 
man-power against the superb mechanical equipment of 
the German army. 

On October 13th he again cabled the War Department 
that its "failure to fill tonnage allotments resulted in the 
improper equipment of regiments and the uneconomical 
diversion of vehicles urgently needed for other purposes." 
He called attention to the fact that only one hundred and 
fifty cars for reconnaissance and staff observation purposes 
arrived during the months of September and October. He 
also called attention to the lack of repair trucks and the 
general motor transport situation, and said, 

On account of the non-arrival of motor transports and animals as 
heretofore requested, our situation in respect to animal transport is 
becoming increasingly and alarmingly serious. Unless supplies are 
furnished when cabled for, our armies will cease to operate. 

For two weeks before this message the Americans had 
been going forward through the gloomy Argonne Forest, 
assaulting without adequate war material the Hindenburg 
Line. They couldn't wait. Pershing had taken over that 
part of the line. There was nothing to do except to oppose 
the thoroughly equipped and mechanically supported Ger- 
man line with our partially equipped army. 

It has taken some time to make the people at home real- 
ize the handicap under which the American army fought, 
because the censorship had created a deliberate lie about 
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the real situation. The impression had been studiously 
built up that we had over 7,000 airplanes in Europe, 
that there was American ordnance in plenty, that there was 
ample transportation and that the material equipment of 
the army left nothing to be desired. This studied misrepre- 
sentation was the most audacious chapter in the history of 
the war. It reflected real genius. It transcended ordinary 
lying and reached into the realm of constructive literary 
talent. Now when the situation is exposed, the defenders 
of a policy of misrepresentation say " Well, we won the 
war, didn't we? " Some of them add that it was necessary 
to carry on the false pretenses to save the morale of the 
people at home. A man who acted as a corps commander 
in France has made that silly statement to me within the 
last ten days. 

The production and supply situation fell down in Wash- 
ington for the same reason that army efficiency fell down 
elsewhere. Many of the old army men could not expand. 
They became hopelessly entangled in their own red tape. 
Their system precluded the possibility of speed and they 
did not have the elasticity to meet emergencies. In fact, 
they had never had any emergencies to meet before. A 
professional army school has no emergencies — everything 
runs like clockwork. 

There were many magnificent officers who made great 
progress, but the unanimity with which the returned civil- 
ian soldiers are expressing their discontent, the similar 
manner in which they assail the system under which they 
fought in France, indicates that something more than the 
natural reaction against army life of soldiers returning 
from an overseas campaign must be considered as responsi- 
ble for their attitude. 

I have just received from a private soldier who returned 
only a week ago from Germany a letter in which he says, " I 
am in sympathy with any effort to improve the army system. 
There is too much ' for officers only ' in it. In the place 
where there should be democracy we find only officers and 
enlisted men. The enlisted man gives up everything and 
gets nothing." This is a crude declaration, but it voices a 
sentiment I have heard from many men. No one of them 
with whom I have talked wants to be an enlisted man again. 

" We have been ' West-Pointed ' to death " said a tall 
sergeant to me at Camp Upton. He was an intelligent, 
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young giant with a Distinguished Service Medal pinned to 
his jacket and back in his Western home he has a diploma 
from a college of liberal arts. He went to war with all the 
cheerfulness that belongs to youth confronting danger. He 
made a good soldier, but he came back hating the American 
army system. 

" They forgot we were men and tried to make mere 
automatons of us," he said bitterly. 

This reaction is so general among the men that it can 
be accounted for only upon the ground that the professional 
army officer failed to realize that he was dealing with a 
different class of Americans than those who make up the 
regular army in days of peace. The army which went to 
France in National Guard and National Army units was a 
cross-section of whatever community the unit came from. 
In the ranks were men who were socially and mentally the 
equal of their superior officers. They all realized that dis- 
cipline was necessary, but they also realized that the sys- 
tem of military caste which characterized the West Point 
attitude was not American. With very accurate discern- 
ment they called it a " Prussian " military attitude. 

The gulf between the men and the officers under this 
system was as wide as the gulf between the professional 
military man and the civilian had been in days of peace. 
When I talked to reserve officers, their reflections were 
unanimous to the effect that the system of West Point has 
produced rigidity, narrowness and a cheap aristocracy in 
officers. It created out of a democratic American lad a stiff 
sort of snob, who lost his initiative and suffered that pecu- 
liar mental debility which results from training only one 
set of faculties to look at life altogether from one single 
viewpoint. 

An intelligent observation by a Lieutenant Colonel of 
Engineers from civil life ran something like this : 

" The officers from civil life caught on rapidly because 
they knew their need of training. They were bound to no 
system. Their minds had been kept alert by their practical 
problems in private enterprises. Their sense of initiative 
had not become atrophied in an atmosphere of ancient the- 
ories. They developed into valuable men for the emer- 
gencies of the day over there because the background of 
their lives before they joined the war was full of actual 
problems." 
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I think this officer spoke a truth that is fundamental. 
He had come from the real life of the civilian, not the arti- 
ficial life which is presumed necessary to fit the professional 
soldier. In real life from which these civilians came 
there was one unvarying standard of success — a man must 
make good. If he held a position requiring efficiency, it 
was a position won and kept by actual merit. In this prac- 
tical school there was no protection for an inefficient man, 
no masonry of military cohesiveness that kept a man in a 
position where he commanded other men even though he 
was markedly unfit to lead. 

The professional army has some instincts that resemble 
the rules of a mutual benefit association — the strong men 
carry the load and the weak men keep their jobs. The 
elasticity of a system in which a man must make good in 
order to hold his job is conspicuously absent from the West 
Point condition. 

There were splendid officers from the West Point 
group. Their success was due more to their native talents 
than to their professional army training. This was proved 
over and over again by the continued presence of notori- 
ously unfit officers of the regular establishment who had 
graduated from West Point and served long and colorless 
careers. Although they were conspicuously weak, they 
kept commands. 

The army administrators did not know how to get away 
from set rules. One of the more ghastly manifestations of 
this fact was the manner in which they handled the casu- 
alty reporting from France. They chose deliberately a 
system which was bound to fall down. It disregarded 
every simple and direct method and introduced such a 
highly organized system of inefficiency that it was bound to 
give us the results it has given us — today, with the war 
eight months in the background, we are still receiving casu- 
alty reports. 

When an intelligent civilian pointed out to the chief 
of the casualty bureau the fact that the ponderous system 
the army had adopted was bound to result in a long delay 
and suggested that the simple method of reporting casual- 
ties direct to the United States from the hospital bases and 
divisional areas be adopted, the haughty chief stared at the 
civilian and said, " I never heard of such a thing." 

When the civilian replied that it was the identical sys- 
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tern used by the British army, and that through this more 
simple method of reporting casualties direct, instead of 
sending them around through a central records office in 
France, the British army reported all of its casualties 
within ten days or two weeks, the officer said, 

" Just because one army wears red pants is no reason 
why our army should wear red pants." 

Yet this regular army officer, whom I knew very well, 
was neither unintelligent nor consciously inconsiderate of 
the rights of the next of kin. He was merely joined to his 
red tape and you had to let him alone. 

I realize that all the criticism now being visited upon 
the regular army system is of no avail unless it produces for 
the future a system which is better than the one we have had 
in the past. That we must have professional training to 
create a proficient army is, of course, obvious ; and it ought 
to be the frank and eager effort of every American to save 
what is good in the present situation without continuing 
the growth of its faults. 

The suggestion has been made that West Point shall 
hereafter be a finishing school rather than a training school. 
This plan would have some strong arguments in its favor. 
A lad selected out of a political potpouri who goes to West 
Point at seventeen years of age and grows up in that atmos- 
phere is no longer a rounded citizen. He is a soldier, 
trained to fight in a certain way. He has missed all the 
opportunity of becoming a generally informed citizen. He 
would be a better officer if he had taken a course in liberal 
education in a civilian university, studied along with his 
other departments of knowledge the fundamentals of a mil- 
itary education and gone to West Point for a finishing 
course. His mingling with other citizens in a civilian uni- 
versity life would have given him a breadth not possible 
to attain in a soldiers' professional school. 

The suggestion has also been made that no man should 
be admitted to West Point until he has served a period in 
the ranks and become acquainted with the rights and the 
duties of a private soldier from the private soldier's view- 
point. The advantage of this is palpable. Such knowledge 
would have saved from being failures in their commands a 
good many West Pointers during the past two years. 

All of our history has proved that our wars in the last 
analysis are fought by civilian soldiery, the regular army 
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being used as a sacrifice to hold the line while the civilian 
forces are coming up. What we need, of course, is a sys- 
tem which will guarantee the growth of a sufficient mili- 
tary intelligence to provide officers for the future. The 
composition of the differences between West Point and the 
National Guard, so that each may be strengthened, is 
greatly to be desired. 

It has been suggested that National Guard officers and 
reserve officers of proved ability should be permitted to 
enter staff schools and the war college. Every opportunity 
should be given to develop real leadership. No man can be 
a successful officer without this natural quality. Any man 
with this natural quality and an educated mind can be 
turned into a first class officer. No amount of education 
can make a man without this quality a brilliant officer. 

Possibly the best American system would be to have a 
small regular army, with a well trained force of officers 
qualified to aid in the training of a great force of citizen 
soldiers, these soldiers to come from men who are not per- 
mitted to carry on their occupations and at the same time 
have an extensive military training. There can be no doubt 
as to the benefit of military training. Every man who is 
returning from France today attests it, though most of them 
oppose the idea of a compulsory system. The National 
Guard units in this war proved that men who have had 
even a limited training are of great value. 

I have heard it suggested both by regular and civilian 
army officers that residence of officers at army posts should 
be abolished. They should be obliged to live in communi- 
ties where they would be in touch with citizens. More of 
them should be detailed to the National Guard as instruc- 
tors. The contact with this civilian atmosphere would be 
broadening. 

If in creating the new system of training officers an 
effort should be made to use West Point as a finishing 
school and the staff colleges as post-graduate institutions, 
it is suggested that every officer should have a preparatory 
education in some American college. This would broaden 
the citizen instinct of the officer and give him a better 
grasp on his work when he comes to the emergency which 
demands that he train soldiers taken from citizen life. 

I have often heard the suggestion within the past two 
years in France, when the subject of army reorganization 
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has been under discussion, that our professionally trained 
officers in time of peace should be detailed to service in 
telegraph offices, railroad enterprises, manufacturing con- 
cerns, store-keeping, and other practical commercial insti- 
tutions which constitute a part of the nation's war strength 
in time of trouble. 

No re-organization of the army system would be, of 
course, complete which did not take into consideration the 
need of a broader education for the staff. The recent war 
have proved the need of more comprehensive intelligence 
touching the resources of this country in order that, under 
the stress of a hurried call, the mobilization of our resources 
may be secured with more celerity and at less expense. 
Staff officers should have intelligence in these matters simi- 
lar to the best intelligence possessed by the leaders of in- 
dustry, whose services were finally summoned in the recent 
conflict. The last hour of a conflict, which must have 
appeared inevitable to the administration for many months, 
found the army staff wholly unprepared for a general mo- 
bilization of our resources, and without an adequate con- 
ception of what we had or what we would need. The utter 
failure in relation to this important matter cost the nation 
untold wealth and a poignant sacrifice of life. 

The American historian who writes of the period imme- 
diately preceding the recent great conflict will find himself 
utterly at a loss to explain the stupid failure of a usually 
keen nation to make any preliminary preparation for a 
crisis whose inevitable approach must have been apparent 
to those in power. 

Henry J. Allen. 



